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‘* Wherefore so late?” her mother cried, 
In wrath her daughter viewing. 

*« Soft, gentle mother !” I replied, 
“Thy daughter I’ve been wooing.” 


—_—— 
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THE LOVER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH Voss, 


Tne maiden with brown eyes and hair 
Came o’er the dewy meadows ; 

The nightingales were singing clear, 
Among the evening shadows. 

I sew and heard her stepping free ; 

She passed like sunshine o’er the lea ; 

I saw she was the girl for me! 


Her skirts were lifted from the dew; 
Her boddice fitted tightly ; 
Her plaited hair, her apron blue, 
The night-breeze wafted lightly ; 
Her stockings white, as white could be ; 
Said I, that maiden fair to see 
Is just the very girl for me ! 


The brindled cow her call obeyed, 
Came all the meadows thorough ; 
And as she milked, said I, “ Sweet maid, 
God shield thee from all sorrow !” 
She looked with eyes so bright and free ; 
Said I, she is the girl for me; 
She shall my heart's beloved be ! 


Her eyes they seemed to answer “ Yes ;” 
My heart with love was gushing; 
And I contrived my lips to press 
Upon her warm cheek, blushing, 
That blushing cheek, so fresh to see ! 
Said I, this maiden, fair and free, 
She is the very girl for me ! 


Ihelped her over hedge and stile, 
With frothy milk-pail laden ; 

And sang to scare the goblins vile 
That might affright the maiden ; 
For now ’twas dark by bush and tree ; 

And said I, “ maiden dear to me, 
Wilt thou my heart's beloved be?” 


—‘“ Wherefore so late?” her mother eried, 
Tn wrath her daughter viewing. 
“ Soft, gentle mother !” I replied, 
“Thy daughter I’ve been wooing ! 
Give thy consent—then bless’d are We ! 
Sweet mother, give consent, for she 
Is willing my beloved to be !” 


Mary Howrts. 


A WINTER PICTURE. 
Foa. 


Dampyess and gloom prevail; the air is still ; 
With myriad crystal drops the hedge-row thorn 
Glitters and drips ; —with silvery dew the lawn. 
I tempt not now the cloud-enyeloped hill; 

Yet hazy clouds my valley-path surround. 

The wild fowl cries upon the sedgy mere : 

I see it not in motion, yet I hear 

Of splashing wings and trailing feet the sound. 
Gigantic seems each dim-discovered thing— 
The crag—the bare and many-branched tree— 
The rook that slowly sails past on the wing— 
The stalking clown —the cattle on the lea. 

And human voices, sent I know not whence, 


ting through this veil of shadow deep and dense. 











PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
I,—IntRopuctory. 
Tux present age is pre-eminently distinguished, not 


only for the advance which is being made in every 
department of Science, but for the extension of the 


applications of scientific knowledge to the benefit of | 


mankind, through the useful: Arts. Of this fact, every 
day’s experience furnishes abundant evidence. Among 
the earliest of the gifts of modern science was the Steam- 
engine. There are many yet living who can remember 
the time when the ever-changing winds, the precarious 
flow of the falling stream, and the accumulated power 
of toiling beasts, constituted the only means of giving 
motion to the stones which ground their corn, to the 
hammer which forged their iron, or to the mill which 
spun their thread. In those days, the power-loom and 
the printing-machine were not in existence; and even 
if they had been invented and brought to perfection, 





they could not have been worked so as to afford | 
clothing to the bodies, and food to the minds, of the | 
millions which now profit by them, for want of power || 
always to be had precisely when it was wanted, and || 
where it was wanted,—liable neither to drop like the | 


wind, nor to be dried-up like the water-course, and not 
requiring to be maintained at the enormous expense 
which the labour of animals involves. Alike restricted 
were the means of transit over earthandsea. The land 


traveller, however urgent his needs, could not attain | 


any greater rapidity than the speed of horses could 
afford ; and the marinet was obliged to trust his bark 
to the uncontrolled and unaided force of the winds and 
waves, and was liable to be delayed by the calm, or to 
be driven from his course by adverse gales, 


The generation not yet in its decline beheld the | 
application of steam to the purposes of navigation; and | 
we have see in our own day the extension of this | 


wonderful power from the river-boat and coasting-vessel, 
to the gigantic ship destined to traverse the widest 


seas, and to carry European civilization to the remotest | 


shores.1 From about .the same period may be dated 
the introduction of the Gas-lamp into our cities; and 
we who are not sufficiently advanced in years to 
remember that event, can only realize to ourselves the 


condition of our streets when as yet gas was not, by | 
transferring ourselves to some remote country-town, | 
whose “ darkness visible” still remains unillumined by | 


the torch of science, reminding us that even the greatest 
and most obvious improvements need time and well- 
directed labour for their universal diffusion. The 
schoolboy, not yet emerged from his pupilage, remembers 
how, in his earlier years, when as yet a solitary Railway 
gave évidence to the world of what might be, he expended 
a long and weary day (or it might be more) in his half- 
yearly journeys, tiow aec¢omplished in one-fourth of the 
time. And we are ourselves even now witnessing the 
extension of that wondrous method of communication, 
realizing alike the fictions of Eastern tale, and the most 
enthusiastic dreams of the Philosopher “ who hopes all 
things not impossible ;? which constitutes, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of all the gifts which science has yet 





(1) The visit of Her Majesty’s steam ship, Plilegethon, to the 


coast of Borneo, in 1842, to co-operate with Mr. Brooke in his | 


enlightened attempls to improve the conditivn of that remark- 
able island, by the suppression of piracy, and the substitution of 
agricultural and commercial pursuits, may be regarded as no 
unimportant era in the history of mankind ;- being, as we believe, 
the first occasion on which a steam-ship has been employed for 
any other purpose than commerce or warfare. : 
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made to the human race, and one whose influence upon 
their welfare itis impossible yet even faintly to shadow 
| forth. The Electric Telegraph—which may link together 
| the remotest corners, not merely of a kingdom, but of 
| a continent—which may bring India and China into 
| “speaking distance” of London and Paris—and which 
| may even be made to bridge over the ocean that sepa- 
| rates the Old World from the New—is but one applica- 
tion of a powerful agent, whose existence is co-extensive 
with that of matter itself, and whose applications to the 
arts of life, rapidly as they are even now being developed, 
are probably as yet completely in their infancy. 

Now it is to be observed, that the powers thus 
| developed by the aid of science have created new 
| methods in every department of the arts into which 
| they have been introduced ; ‘and so well aware are the 





dence upon men of science for the continued improve- 
ment of their operations, that Physics and Chemistry 
(the branches of knowledge which embrace the proper- 
ties of all material objects not alive) are now pursued 
| with avidity by many, who intend to devote themselves 
exclusively to their practical applications, leaving it to 
others to grapple with those higher questions of which 
the philosophy of these sciences is made up. 

No one, we suppose, would now be foolhardy enough 
to dispute the immense advantages which we derive 
from the steam-engine, the gas-lamp, the railway, and 
the electric telegraph ; for these advantages are self- 
evident, and commanding enough to bear down all oppo- 
sition, except in cases where personal interest is 
supposed to be directly involved. But each of these 
| inventions has been resisted in its early stage by a 
| powerful phalanx of objectors; who have urged, first, 

that the invention is impracticable; and, secondly, 

(when driven from that ground) that it is useless; because 
| incapable ef being profitably carried out on a large 
| scale. A short experience, however, was sufficient to 

demonstrate the futility of all such opposition ; and we 
can now only wonder that it was ever offered. The 
great secret of the universal appreciation of these gifts, 
lies in the obvious and palpable benefits we derive from 
them; and in the utter impossibility of obtaining the 
same results by any other means whatever. 

But there are other departments of science whose 
progress has been more gradual, though not less 
certain; and whose applicability to the benefit of 
mankind is fully as important, though, at first sight, 
less sure jand apparent. ‘his is particularly the case 
with the science of Physiology; which, in its most 
extended sense (and it is in this sense that we shall 
use the term) embraces all the phenomena attending the 
development and growth of living beings of every 
description, the maintenance of their health and activity, 
their liability to disease and decay, and their final 
death and decomposition. Numberless as are the appli- 
cations to the welfare of mankind, of which the ascer- 
tained principles of this science are capable, they are 

| very slow in making their way to public estimation ; 
the prejudices which deny, and the indolence which 
slights their value, being not easily overcome by an 
appeal to the recognized benefits derived from their 
introduction, even when, these benefits are the most 
obvious. Take, for example, the case of vaccination. 

By the perseveringjresearches of Jenner it was estab- 
| lished as a scientific truth, that the propagation of the 
| Cow-pox to the human race was sufficient to render 

comparatively mild, if not totally to extinguish, the 
' terrible pestilence which brought’ death, blindness, 
| or disfigurement, to a large proportion of the children 
| annually born in almost every civilized country. Yet 











| (1) Bythe recent inquiries of Mr.Coley, it has been ascertained 
that the harmless cow-pox is in reality the virulent small-pox 
rendered innoceht by passing through the system of the cow. 








intelligent artizan and the manufacturer of their depen- | 


this discovery was received with every kind of opposition, 
and even of abuse, from the educated classes; -and 
| naurally found but little favour with those whose low 
| degree of general enlightenment still less prepared 
| them for a departure from their previous usages. When 
| attempts were made to raise the popular cry against 
| cow-pox as a beastly disease ; and when the teachers of 
| religion denounced the vengeance of the Almighty 
upon those who impiously endeavoured to interfere with 
His dealings, by destroying the scourge which He saw 
fit to employ as His instrument of punishment; it is 
not wonderful that the public mind should be slow to 
be convinced of the preservative efficacy of vaccination, 
|and even when convinced, should hesitate in freely 
| taking advantage of it. And the public incredulity 
seemed further warranted by this circumstance ; that 
cases occurred every here and there, in which vaccination 
i seemed to fail, either partially or completely, in im- 
parting its promised protection. Such cases have 
| continued to present themselves from time to time ; in 
| some of them, the cause of failure has been clearly 
| attributable to the imperfection of the vaccination ; 
| whilst, in others, no such explanation has seemed admis- 
| sible, and the attack of small-pox in its severer form 
| must be laid to the account of some peculiar state of 
| constitution in the individual, which is about the same 
|as saying, that we know nothing of the cause of it. 
Notwithstanding, however, these occasional failures, 
| the fact of the general protecting power of vaccination 
| against small-pox is now too well established upon the 
broad basis of universal experience, to admit of being 
| gainsaid by any one not fenced round with an impene- 
trable wall of prejudice or ignorance ; and the traces of 
the feelings with which it was formerly regarded are 
only now occasionally to be encountered amongst a 
few old women, whose minds have remained in pre- 
cisely the condition in which they were some fifty 
years ago,—neither steam, gas, railways, nor the electric 
telegraph, having disturbed their conviction of the 
impossibility of a change for the better. 

We have adverted to this subject—now generally 
classed among the bygones (so simple and matter-of- 
course an idea is it that our children should be vacci- 
nated)—because we may learn a most important lesson 
from it in regard to the reception of other improve- 
ments, which the scientific physiologist points out as 
conducive to the welfare of mankind. And this more 
especially, because in the majority of cases these im- 
provements do not involve the substitution of new 
methods for old ones ; but require merely a smallamount 
of alteration, and in some cases a change so slight, that 
it is resisted merely because it 7s so trifling ;—just as 
the Syrian prince objected to bathe seven times in the 
Jordan at the command of Elisha, not because he dis- 
trusted the power of the prophet to cure him of his 
leprosy, but because he deemed the method too simple 
and unostentatious. Now, those who possess much 
experience of human nature well know, that Naaman’s 
feelings on this point would find an echo in the hearts 
of ninety-nine out of every hundred people of the 
present day; and that the more slight the alteration 
required for the most important practical benefit, the 
less chance has it of being generally adopted, until its 
effects are so obvious that conviction can no longer be 
resisted. And even when the reason admits all that is 
urged, the tyranny of habit and of indolence is such, 
that the old course is still pursued ; and the enlight- 
ened philanthropist, who has spent his time and labour 
in endeavouring to benefit his humbler brethren, finds 
that his time and labour have been bestowed almost in 
vain. 

If we look around, with the advantage of but a very 
small amount of knowledge as to the conditions on 
which the preservation of health and the prolongation 
of life are dependent, we are at once struck with the 
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utter neglect of those conditions which is prevalent 
among the masses of the people, and the continual dis- 
regard to them which is manifested by many whose 
example ought to be the means of directing general 
attention to their importance. In fact, it would almost 
seem as if the bodies of men in general were supposed 
to be as invulnerable as that of Achilles ;—to be neces- 
sarily subject, from their inherent constitution, to a 
certain measure of disease which no foresighted pru- 
dence could avoid, and to be liable to death at a certain 
period, which no art could defer; the only adverse 
circumstances to which they are liable being some 
unlooked-for accident, or some epidemic disorder, 
which may carry them off before their allotted time, 
like the poisoned arrow which caused the death of the 
hero by penetrating his unprotected heel. We do not 
mean that any persons possessing common sense would 
confess their belief in such a doctrine; and we may be 
told that the very existence of the medical profession, 
and the eagerness with which their assistance is sought 
when illness attacks the frame, give a practical denial 
to the idea of its prevalence. But we assert that man- 
kind in general, in their every-day life, act as if this 
was their belief; the simplest precautions being neg- 
lected, the’ best-ascertained laws being defied, the 
most constant warnings being unnoticed. We have 
heard it stated by those who have had much experience 
in the great works of various kinds incidental to the 
development of the railway system, that nine-tenths of 
the accidents which -have occurred during their con- 
struction have been fairly attributable to the careless- 
ness and foolhardiness of the labourers. One most 
striking example of this occurred on the Bristol and 
Gloucester line. An explosion of gunpowder took 
place near the Wickwar tunnel, by which several 
persons were killed; and it came out, in the subse- 


quent inquest, that for several weeks this stock of 
gunpowder had been kept in a leathern bag, in the 
blacksmith’s workshop, which was at last blown to 


pieces by its ignition by a spark from his anvil! Now 
there can be few who would not condemn as not only 
most absurd, but also most culpable, the conduct of those 
who first placed it there, and subsequently allowed it 
to remain, in the confidence (as it would seem) that, 
because no accident had happened, it might be con- 
sidered safe; in fact, we should with difficulty find 
words to express our sense of such a proceeding, which 
can scareely be surpassed by the absurdities of Mahom- 
medan fatalism. And yet, through the ignorance of 
some, and the callous negligence of others who are 
better informed, the masses of our population are living 
under circumstances in which serious injury to health, 
and a considerable reduction in the length of life, are 
as much to be anticipated as the fatal explosion at 
Wickwar: and those who countenance the present 
system, with a knowledge of its evils, or who simply 
withhold their assistance from the endeavour to eradi- 
cate them, appear to us to be incurring nearly the same 
culpability with those who there knowingly and volun- 
tarily exposed a number of their fellow-creatures to the 
imminent risk of loss of life or limb. 

If we seek to know why such ignorance and careless- 
ness prevail, we shall have to search pretty deeply for 
the causes. One of the most obvious is the almost entire 
exclusion of instruction with regard to the bodily con- 
stitution of man, and the means of preserving health, 
from our systems of education, both for rich and poor. 
One would have thought that such knowledge would be 
that most eagerly sought, and most readily communi- 
cated. Until of late years, however, it has been con- 
fined to a few; and those few were by no means aware 
of its practical importance. The scientific physiologist 
could discourse learnedly of the nature of respiration; 
he could tell how many cubic feet of air per day are 
required for this process; and he could show that 





speedy death is the result of its suspension. But he 
could not have ventured to assert that, which sad 
experience proves to be the truth—that a taint in the 
air we habitually breathe, so slight as to pass unnoticed 
when habit has inured us to it, is the sure foundation 
of disease, and certainly leads to tbe loss of many 
years, not merely of health, but of life. Such state. 
ments would not have been justified by the results of 
single experiments conducted in the laboratory; and 
if put forth as scientific facts, they would have been 
treated with that incredulity which commonly attends 
the proclamation of disagreeable truths ; the direct 
negative being supposed to be proved by the numerous 
cases always producible of individuals living in health, 
and attaining longevity, in the very circumstances 
which are represented as so pernicious. But they are 
now capable of being established by the melancholy 
results of those experiments, which have been long 
going on upon a grand scale in our large towns; 
seeming as if they had been devised for the express 
purpose of ascertaining, how much impurity may be 
introduced into the air breathed by human beings 
without immediately destroying life, what is the 
smallest amount of food upon which their existence 
may be prolonged, what degree of cold and nakedness 
may be borne, and, in short, how far the vitality of the 
human body can resist the destructive influence of the 


continued deprivation of all that is needed for its phy- | 


sical wants. g 
It is to recent Statistical inquiries that we are 


indebted for the proof of what the Physiologist could | 
before have only surmised as a probable result of the | 
continued operation of such evil influences. And the | 
scientific man, therefore, has now aright to come before | 
his less-instructed fellows, with the boldness inspired | 
by thorough conviction, and the earnestness resulting | 


from the deep feeling of the vast importance of the 
truths which he has to enunciate. He has to show 
them that the Creator has given to the body a certain 
constitution ; that he has made it to consist of nume- 
rous parts, each having its appropriate office; that the 
mutual working-together of these parts is essential to 
the well-being of the whole, and that any disturbance 
in the actions of any one must necessarily influence the 


rest. The physiologist has further to show that the | 
first development and the continued maintenance of | 
the body are entirely dependent upon the influence | 
which it derives from certain external agents, such as | 


heat, light, and electricity; upon the materials which 


it draws from the various articles used as food; and | 


upon the constant removal of the products of its waste 


or decay, which should be carried off by the atmosphere, | 


or discharged by the water, of which a free and copious 


supply are alike requisite for the maintenance df | 
health. He may go further, and show how a beneficent | 
Creator has placed the being whose existence depends | 
upon all these conditions, in a world adapted in every | 
particular to afford them; but how the ignorance and | 
perverseness of Man has caused him to run counter to | 


the arrangements of Providence, and to violate in every 


particular the conditions which have been assigned, for | 
good and wise purposes, as the law of his physical | 
being. Nor will it be beyond his province to point | 
out the intimate connexion between mind and body; to | 
show how physical depression is intimately allied with | 
mental and moral degradation: and to call upon those | 
who aim at the development of all the higher and | 
nobler powers of their race, to give their first attention | 
to the spread of that knowledge of the Constitution of | 
Man which must be at the foundation of every effort | 


for the improvement of the masses of civilized society. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIC ASSASSIN ; 


| Being a Narrative of the extraordinary hallucination 
of Gortiies Ernnatrter, alias Raout Croc, a native 
of Tours ; carefully abstracted from the Rechtsfille of 
the Law Courts of Wittenberg, and compared with 
the Report made by the Committee of Savans to the 
French Academy of Sciences. 





BY R. H. HORNE, 


It is our semi-barbarous Code of Laws that makes Heroes of 
vulgar felons, by exciting the imagination, and calling forth 
sympathy and pity for a poor wretch about to become the prin- 
cipal performer in a public Strangling Show. The Law, is the 
Newgate dramatist ; the scaffold, is the stage; the whole mixed 
public, is the audience ; and “ the moral” is, in its most exten- 
sive influence, that there is something great in a man who is 
hanged.—R. H. H. 


In the neighbourhood of Puy St. Ostien, a small 
obscure town of Languedoc, a murder was committed 
about nine years since upon a labouring man, named 
Jacques Moulin, as he was returning homeward from 
his work. He was killed by a shot from the road-side, 
the bullet passing quite through his body. He hada 
little money about him, and an old silver medal or 
decoration, both of which were found upon his person, 
and there was no appearance of any attempt having 
| been made to rob him; so that the private malice of 
| some unknown enemy seemed to be the only cause to 
| which his murder could be attributed. Jacques Moulin, 
however, was well known to be a most peaceful and 
inoffensive man, who was generally indeed considered 
to be of rather an imbecile character, and not at all 
likely to provoke the hostility of any one. It was more 
probable, therefore, that he was shot, by mistake, for 
somebody else. But whatever the motive of the assassin, 
he had successfully effected his escape. An old man, 
with a wooden leg, who had formerly been a soldier, 
and served in Italy under Napoleon, was witness of the 
sanguinary occurrence. He said he was seated on a 
bank, near the entrance of the town, resting himself; 
there was a hedge close behind him, and a ball had 
been fired right through this hedge. Deceased cried 
out, “Oh, mon Dieu, pourquoi ?” and instantly fell. 
This was all witness knew of the matter. He got 
up as fast as he could, when he saw the man fall in the 
road, and looked over the hedge, and in all directions, 
thinking he should see the assassin making off, but he 
could not obtain the least glimpse of him. Being 
unable to lift the body out of the road, he sat himself 
down again, to watch it till somebody passed that way. 
Two labourers shortly appeared, to whom he related 
what had happened. The police exerted themselves, 
but could obtain no clue to the discovery of the mur- 
derer. The unfortunate man was buried, and the affair 
soon lost its interest. 

Three weeks afterwards, as Auguste Vivier, a manu- 
facturer of artificial flowers, was on the road from St. 
Gervaise’ to Clermont, he stopped at a little auberge 
on the way-side, to obtain some refreshment. He had 
scarcely sat there ten minutes, when he was shot. The 
report sounded quite close to the auberge. Several 
people instantly ran out, and found Auguste Vivier 
lying with his face upon the ground, having fallen 
forwards from the bench upon which he was sitting. 
They lifted him up, and found he was quite dead. By 
4 strange coincidence, the only witness was the same 
old soldier with the wooden leg, who, being on his way 
to St. Gervaise, had stopped there for some refreshment. 
He stated that deceased and himself were sitting on 








opposite benches; that there wasa garden paling close 
behind deceased’s back, and two elder trees, the boughs 
of which extended nearly over both their heads; that 
somebody had fired a gun from behind the garden 
paling; and that deceased immediately fell forwards, 
with his face upon the ground. Witness saw the 
smoke coming out of the middle of his back ; could not 
say for certain, if it wasa gun or a pistol; thought, 


| 


from the report, that it must be a large gun—a gun of | 


the kind used to kill wild-fowl. He was too infirm to 
pursue the perpetrator of the deed; and all he could 
.do on seeing the man fall, was to call out for help. 

But who was the assassin? and by what means had he 
effected his escape? Auguste Vivier had had a violent 
altercation, some time previously, with a gardener of 
Clermont, on the merit of their respective vocations, in 
which deceased had come off victor, and bestowed 
various epithets of contempt upon his opponent, as a 
mere digger of earth and sower of seeds. The gardener 
was immediately arrested, and a most‘rigid investigation 
was instituted. Nothing, however, could be proved 
against him, and he was acquitted. 

This occurrence became the subject of much dis- 
cussion for many leagues round, and was only just 
beginning to pass away, when a third murder, under 
equally mysterious circumstances, was committed in 


‘the neighbouring province of Guienne. A silversmith of 


Lausanne wasshot while amusing himself with angling 
in a little boat on the Garonne. He was alone in the 
boat at the time; and the only witness of the murder 
was the same old soldier with the wocden leg, who was 
sitting upon the bank, reading, when the shot was fired. 
The deceased himself made this statement before he 
died. He did not lose his senses on receiving the shot ; 
but, pressing one hand to his side, looked all round for 
the assassin; but he could see no one except an old 
man upon the river’s bank, who was reading a book. 
Upon such very suspicious circumstances, rendered 
trebly so by the previous murders, the old soldier was, 
of course, arrested. His person'‘was immediately sub- 
jected to the most rigid search. Nothing was found 
upon him but a book, a tobacco pouch, two frances, and 
five centimes. He gave his name Amande Giraud ; 
described himself as having served in the campaigns of 
Italy and Austria, in 1805; that he was in Soult’s 
division, whose life he had saved at the battle of Auster- 
litz, upon which occasion he had lost his right leg, and 
had received a pension from Marshal Soult ever since ; 
that he had married late in life; that his wife was 
dead; and that he was now on his way to Bourdeaux, 
to see his little son, who was at school there. He 
stated himself to be in the sixtieth yearof hisage. He 
was a meagre, weather-beaten man, with a sallow com- 
plexion, and a thoughtful expression of countenance. 
He had received some education, and appeared to have 
naturally a philosophic turn of mind; as, indeed, the 
book found upon him would seem to indicate, which 
was the translation of an English work by an author of 
the highest rank in statistical calculations. Application 
was made to Marshal Soult, who ccrroborated the state- 
ment of Amande Giraud; adding that he had been a 
brave and honest soldier, and the gallant Marshal 
believed him to be quite incapable of any acts of base- 
ness or mystery. Inquiries were also made by the 
gens-d'armerie of Bourdeaux concerning the little son 
of Amande Giraud, though for some time without 
effeet, as no boy of that name was to be found at any of 
the schools. A boy, however, of that name had been 
for a short time at one of the pauper schools, and was 
eventually traced to a little disreputable shop in the 
suburbs, where he filled the pogt of shoe-black and 
errand-boy. The old soldier was informed of this 


} circumstance, at which he was very much shocked. 


Nothing criminal, however, could be proved against 
him; he was accordingly set at liberty, and a few 
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francs were awarded him by the Court, to enable him 
to pursue his way comfortably to Bourdeaux. 

On the 15th of August, 1836, an English family, 
named Stewart, arrived at the principal hotel of Godes- 
berg, on the Rhine, bringing with them a Prussian 
valet and an English lady's maid. Between this valet 
and the lady’s maid there had becn a love affair, and a 
marriage had been contemplated. Recently, however, 
the young woman, having made some discoveries in the 
character of the valet which were not at all to her 
mind, had broken,off the match. On the evening of 
their arrival at Godesberg, they were seen walking 
together on the long, straight road, with apple trees 
growing on each side, which leads to Rolandseck. 
About half-past nine o'clock, or a quarter to ten, the 
valet returned alone, looking very pale. He said he 
knew nothing of Jane Simpson. The family of Mr. 
Stewart were all very much surprised and distressed at 
herabsence. Next morning, about daybreak, her body 
was discovered near the foot of one of the apple trees. 
There was the mark of a bullet wound in her right side. 
She appeared to have been dead some hours. Several 
articles of jewellery, and a little money, were found 
upon her. She had not been robbed. The valet was 
arrested, and tried for the murder. He endeavoured to 
trump up a story about Jane Simpson asking him to 
throw a large stone up into one of the trees on the 
road-side; that he had in vain assured her the apples 
were of a wild kind, quite unfit to eat; that she had 
made him look for stones to throw up; and that, while 
he was thus occupied ata little distance, a shot had 

cen fired from one of the fields beyond the trees; that 
he saw Jane Simpson fall, and fearing he should be 
accused of her murder, he had made the best of his way 
back. The effect of this preposterous story, as may be 
supposed, had the worst influence upon the minds of 
his judges. Appearances were too strong against him; 
he was found guilty, and executed at Cologne, August 
27th, in the presence of an immense concourse of 
people, among whom were a great many of the English 
residents and visitors. 

Mr. Stewart and his family were, of course, extremely 
pained by these occurrences, and would have departed 
instantly on their intended journey to Berlin, but that 
the health of Mrs. Stewart had been seriously affected, 
and a brief delay was ordered by her physicians. On 
the 3d of September, being the first day. of her con- 
valescence, she was persuaded by Mr. Stewart to make 
a little excursion in the vicinity: they, accordingly, 
took a drive fora mile or two, and then, alighting, they 
proceeded to ascend the wooded mount leading up to 
Rolandsbogen. Mrs. Stewart was too weak to ascend 
above half way; she therefore remained with a German 
lady’s maid, whom she had just engaged, reclining on 
the grass at the foot of some dwarf trees which thickly 
line the narrow ascent, while Mr. Stewart and the rest 
of the party continued their way up the mount. Mr. 
Stewart was accompanied by a favourite dog. They 
gained the summit ; and passing under the ruined arch, 
with its overgrowth of wild shrubs and hanging weeds, 
two of the children remained jumping up to catch at 
these wild festoons, while the others advanced to the 
edge of the small bushy level at top, and looked down 
upon the lovely scenery of the Rhine below. While they 
were thus employed, they heard the report of a 
gun from the woods beneath, and presently after, a 
ery. The recollection of the recent tragical events 
flashed upon Mr. Stewart's mind, and, full of alarm, he 
instantly hurried down. He was preceded by the dog, 
barking with all his might. They found Mrs. Stewart 
in the spot where théy had left her. She had fainted, 
and her maid was endeavouring to restore her. This 
was at last accomplished. A shot had been fired at her, 
by which she had narrowly escaped being killed, the 
ball having cut away one side of her bonnet. It had also 





wounded her maid in the arm. Mr. Stewart, his son, 
and a gentleman who was of the party, immediately 
proceeded to search the bushes and woods in all di- 
rections. It was without effect; and they were about 
to return to the carriage, when the dog made a sudden 
dart round a corner of the thicket below, and continucd 
to bark at something he had discovered. Mr. Stewart 
and the others hurried to the spot; but the sole object 
of the dog’s excitement was merely an old man with a 


wooden leg, who was sitting under a tree, reading a | 
He looked up calmly as they appeared, and | 
The old man | 


book. 
smiled at the dog’s continued barking. 
said he had seen nobody. Finding no sign or trace of 


the miscreant, Mr. Stewart was about to return; on | 
second thoughts, however, they desired the man to | 
accompany them, as perhaps he might know more | 


than he chose to communicate. He rose and followed 
them without hesitation. An officer of the police was 
passing just as they reached the high road; and the 
diabolical attempt having been communicated to him, 
he appeared to consider the nature of the cireumstance 
required that he should take the old man into custody 
for examination. 

The name of the man was Gottlicb Einhalter. He 
had served in the German campaign of 1812 and 1813; 
and had lost his leg at the battle of Leipzic. He 
showed a paper, written by a non-commissioned officer, 
to this effect. This officer was long since dead. Gott- 
lieb Einhalter maintained himself by attending fairs 
and markets, where he made himself useful as an 
accountant and calculator. He was found to write 
pretty well, and possessed some knowledge of figures. 
He had a clever, self-taught method of making calcula- 
tions. The book found in his possession appeared to 
indicate a certain pleasure in numerical estimates, with 
which it abounded. It was a work of grave absurdity, 
and had evidently been much studied, as it was in a 
dog’s-eared and dirty condition. No fire-arms, ammu- 
nition, or any weapon of offence, were discovered upon 
him; and after some further examination and deten- 
tion, he was liberated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart forthwith departed on their 
route for Dresden and Berlin, but too anxious to escape 
from a place where they appeared to be the marked 
objects of some secret assassin, though from what cause 
they were totally at a loss to conjecture. Moreover, 
such a thing as a murder, or any attempt of the kind, 
was previously unknown in the neighbourhood. It 
was, in fact, a most untoward event for Godesberg, as it 
occasioned many other English visitors to leave abruptly, 
some proceeding on their tour up the Rhine, others 
returning straight to England. 

Early in the month of March, 1838, two years after 
the date of the occurrences just recorded, a short, 











square-built man, in a peasant’s blouse, with a pipe in | 
his mouth, and his cap set far back upon his head, so | 
that the peak stuck almost upright from his forehead, | 
was observed about the dusk of evening to continue | 
walking up and down the one principal street of Wit- | 
tenberg, staring about him anxiously on all sides. He | 
was obviously waiting for somebody. Nothing was | 
thought of this at the time; but it was subsequently | 
remembered in the evidence before the court. Aftera | 
time, the University clock struck nine, and the man | 
went away. There is a large dyke at Wittenberg, the 
use of which is to defend the town from the inundations | 
of the Elbe; and on the borders of this dyke the same 
man appeared at ten o’clock on the same night. He 
stood looking into the dyke, as if in deep thought. 
Presently he was joined by another short and rather 
heavy figure, also in the blouse of a peasant of Upper 
Saxony; and they both stood, side by side, looking 
into the dyke. They appeared to be conversing together 
in an under tone. In the course of a few minutes they 
were joined by a tall, commanding figure, in a long 
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| of visitors. 
| of the fair, many persons from the suburbs and the 
country. round about began to throng into the town. 


| attitude. 
| the tall figure outside immediately retreated from his 


| gun or pistol was heard. 








cloak, wearing a broad-brimmed hat with a high- 
' pointed crown, and a small plume, or wing, of black 


feathers at one side. His deportment was stately, and 
his air and gesticulations were those of lofty rank and 
dignified authority. He placed himself between the 
two short, thick-set peasants, and all three continued to 
stand, staring down into the dyke. Not that the dyke 
was likely to form the subject of their contemplations, 
but this was the appearance the group presented in the 
murky shades of night. Presently the gesticulations of 
one of the peasants showed that something important 
was in discussion. They were answered by the tall, 


| commanding figure in the long cloak; but, almost 


immediately after, the man on his left adroitly lifted 
up one foot, and, without being perceived by the man 
on the other side, gaye the tall, commanding figure a 
sharp kick behind, somewhere about the middle of his 
long cloak. The lofty individual received the sudden 


| hint or warning, whichever it might be, without any 
| external demonstration; and ina few minutes the 
| conference was broken up, and all three departed in 


different directions. 
The night passed with that quietude which is usual 


| (except when it is disturbed by the street-chorusses of 
| the students of the University) in this town; and from 
| the mysterious mecting of the three individuals at the 

| dyke, nothing, as it seemed, transpired. 
| was not, however, without its results. 


The meeting 


Next morning being the first day of the principal 
fair of Wittenberg, all the houses of public entertain- 
ment in the town were in preparation for the reception 
At an early hour, and before the opening 


Coffee-shops and beer-houses were soon in great request. 
In a back room of one of these coffee-houses sat three 


| men in earnest conversation, while a tall and imposing 


\ figure, in a long, dark cloak, and wearing a high- 
| crowned hat, with a feather in it, was standing alone, 
| by an open window just out.of sight, but in a listening 


One of the men now rose, and left the room ; 


Almost at the same moment the report of a 
Several persons hurried into 
the room, and found one of the men had been shot. 
His companion was in such dismay that he had not 


position. 


| even been able to take the pipe out of his mouth, and 
| could only point to the open window. Everybody ran 
| in the direction he pointed, and saw a tall figure in a 
| cloak hurrying away. He was pursued and seized ; and 


being taken in charge by the police, he was searched, 


| and a pistol was found concealed underneath his waist- 


coat, with one of his braces across the barrel. 
The companion of the man who had been shot, and 


| the only witness of the deed, was an old man well 


known at fairs and merkzts as a calculator and go- 
between in bargains. Se also assisted at times as an 
interpreter, being able to speak French quite as well as 
German. He had a wooden leg. His name was Gott- 
lieb Einhalter. He stated that a shot had been fired 
in at the window; did not know by whom; had heard 
the sound of feet running away. 

The tall man, in the dark cloak and high-crowned 
hat, was a Tyrolese huckster, who had come to the fair 
to sell handkerchiefs and scarfs, green and yellow table 
cloths, and other bright-coloured cotton and woollen 
goods. He protested his entire innocence of any mur- 
derous attempt upon Gustav Grimm; and called the 
blessed saints to witness that he had never even thought 
of such a thing. As for the pistol found upon him, he 
had bought it by the advice of Gottlieb Einhalter, the 
Wunderarzt and calculator. Being asked for what 
purpose, he confessed that it was to frighten Gustav 
Grimm. Gustav Grimm and Nicolas Holst were 
Manufacturers of linen; he had agreed with them to 





exchange goods, and to undersell everybody else in the 
fair by various devices. He had then, by the secret 
advice of Einhalter, entered into an under-bargain with 
Nicolas Holst to defraud Gustav Grimm of the proceeds 
of their joint roguery. The pistol was only got to help 
this. It was true the pistol had no charge in it when 
found upon him; but this was not because he had fired 
it, but because it had not been loaded. The lock and 
barrel would show this; as, in fact, had been already 
noticed by the police. 

In consequence of this statement, which, though not 
very clear, showed at least that rogucry and mischief 
had been abundantly contemplated, Gottlieb Einhalter 
underwent a close examination. He was first searched. 
No fire-arms, ammunition, or weapon of offence, were 
found upon him. ‘There was a book in French in his 
breast pocket, purporting to be the translation of an 
English work on population; a few fiinf-groschen pieces 
were in his waistcoat pocket; and in the pocket of his 
coat skirt were two letters; one in French, hich 
seemed to relate toa remittance of money from Bour- 
deaux; and the other in German, which was a love- 
letter, written in very inflated language, and addressed 
to a putzmacherin (or dressmaker), who lived in the 
suburbs. Suspicious as were all the circumstances, 
nothing was elicited of a kind to show that he was an 
accomplice in the murderous act. The accusations 
of the Tyrolese huckster were in a great measure dis- 
credited; nor were the statements of Nicolas Holst 
received as truth. Gottlich Einhalter was, neverthe- 
less, detained in custody. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


~~ 


THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 
BY WILLIAM HINCKS, F.L.S. 
No. L—Tue Winter Aconire. 


Very precious to the lovers of Nature are those few 
flowers which brave the severity of our winter months, 
and put forth their beauties at every interval between 
the frosts and snows of our rough and dreary season. 
We can very well imagine the exquisite pleasure, 
after a Canadian winter has for months cut off all 
communion with plants and flowers, of the sudden 
burst of vegetation, and the rapid progress and quick 
succession of reviving nature; but we must confess a 
preference for our own more varying climate, in which 
we are not obliged for any long period to give up our 
interest in our gardens, and even in very harsh and 
chilling weather some stray blossom will peep forth— 
often pushing from beneath the half-melted snow—to 
connect through all our months the blooming wreath 
of the circling year. 

It is a cheering sight, in January or February, as the 


| particular season or situation may permit, to see the 


damp, rough ground opening io admit the passage of 
the pretty modest flower we mean now to speak of, 
which soon expands ‘itself fully, looking to the unin- 
structed eye something like a dwarf buttereup—and 
in truth, it has a near relationship with that familiar 
favourite of our childhood. But let us examine it a 
little more closely—and that we may do this to good 
purpose, a few preliminary remarks will be found useful 
by those who are new to such subjects, or have not been 
led to a right method of considering them. 

The flower is the reproductive system of vegetables. 
Its parts are reducible to four occupying successive 
circles round a common centre, and all consisting of 
modifications of the leaf. The four circles are, however, 
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by no means all present in every flower, and each is 
occasionally multiplied, so that the variety we see in 
flowers may be referred almost entirely to the suppres- 
sion or development, the equal or unequal nourishment, 
(causing regularity or irregularity) and the comparative 
nearness or remoteness (leading to union or separation) 
of these parts. If we combine these circumstances with 
the peculiarities of surface, substance, and mode of 
folding in the bud, of each particular kind, and with the 
characteristic numbers in the circles, which, when not 
concealed by partial suppression, mark the two great 
divisions of the higher portion of the vegetable king- 
dom, we have the key to all the vast variety in the 
structure of. flowers which calls forth so much admira- 
tion. From the simplest known form in which but a 
single organ of one kind remains, to the instances 
which exhibit the greatest multiplication or composition 
of parts, we learn to view all in their relations to the 
others, and amidst apparent differences to trace the real 
resemblances, - ; 

The four principal circles consist of an outer leaf- 
like covering; an inner, generally more delicate and 
coloured, covering, also leaf-like in form ; a set of organs 
which are the source of fertilization to the seed ; and a 
set of organs producing on their margins the seeds 
themselves, which are the eggs of plants, and providing 
for their nourishment until they are ready for an inde- 
pendent existence. 

After this general description, in which technical 
terms have been entirely avoided,—since, though easily 
learned and useful to the student, they are repulsive to 
those who merely seek a little general information, and 
they do not constitute the science, but are only a short- 
hand, convenient to those who pursue it,—every one will 
find it easy to understand the peculiarities of the flower 
of which we are speaking. 

A ruff of green surrounds it, but is hardly a part of 
it. We might almost think that the flower-bud rises 
from the midst of an ordinary leaf which is but slightly 
changed. It does not at all wrap round the flower to 
protect it, but spreads itself out just like the partitions 
of the leaf where no flower occurs. The outer circle, 
which in so many flowers is green, and of the substance 
of a leaf, here, though greenish at first, soon becomes 
bright yellow. There are six parts (in another known 
species eight) arising in fact from two imperfect circles 
of five each. The second circle, which in most flowers 
is the most conspicuous coloured and ornamental one, 
here consists of a set of low green cups, containing 
nectar, a peculiarity of structure which marks the 
Hellebores, and may be seen in the Christmas rose, and 
the common green Hellebore, as well as in the plant 
before us. 

These are exquisitely beautiful, and deserve careful 
examination. Who can see without admiration the 
provision thus stored up to supply the wants of the 
early wandering insect? Who can look upon the regu- 
larly formed two-lipped vessels, each filled with its 
sparkling self-produced drop, without feeling that there 
is here a gift for some creature, which chance has not 
bestowed, but which speaks to the heart of the intel- 
ligent observer, of a wise and beneficent Author of 
Nature ? 

The third floral circle is in the case before us very 
much multiplied, generally reaching the number of from 
twenty to thirty parts—litile thread-like organs ter- 
minating in a pair of membranous cases, containing 
minute granules. In this tribe the cases turn their 
openings, which are vertical slits, outwards—an observa- 
tion which, minute as it seems, is not unworthy of 
attention. 

The remaining parts are the seed-bearing leaves, 
which, in this flower, number six or eight, representing 
two circles. 

The common form of the organ is to have its 





extremity lengthened out and glandular at the tip, | 
whilst the germs are borne on the margin of the trans. | 


formed leaf which folds on itself, uniting at the edge— 
often the pressure allows but a single germ to come to 
perfection. 
of this kind belonging to one flower to be combined by 


It is very common for the several organs | 


pressure from without into one mass, forming a com- | 


pound seed-vessel : 


occasionally all but one are sup- | 


pressed, in which case we havea single simple seed- h 


vessel, such as in the pea-pod. 


In the case before us, all the parts of all the circles | 


remain separate, which is characteristic of the great 
natural family to which it belongs ; but instead of the 
numerous, 
giving the idea of so many naked seeds, of many of its 


single-seeded, closely-fitting seed-vessels, | 


allies, our plant has six or eight pods, each with several | 
seeds, thus showing itselfto belong to the section of the | 


Hellebores. 


Within each seed the infant germ, which | 


is very minute, is enfolded in a fleshy substance, called, | 


from a supposed resemblance in nature to the white of | 
an egg, albumen, which is altogether wanting in many | 


seeds, and of which the absence or presence is noted as | 


of great importance. 


There is an underground stem, from beneath which | 
the root fibres proceed, swelled at the buds, and which | 
increases so as to make the plant easy to introduce. The | 
leaves rise out of the ground on their own peculiar | 
stalks, and each consists of several pieces spread equally | 


around a centre. 


It is a native of various parts of | 


Europe, chiefly towards the South —as in France, Swit- | 
zerland, Austria, and Italy. Few gardens are without | 
it, and none ought to be; since it is at the same time | 
pretty in itself, easily procured, and, in the earliness of its | 
flowering season, possesses a rare and much-prized charm. | 


The Botanical name is Hranthis hyemalis. These 


Botanical names frighten away many persons from the | 


study of flowers; yet they are really a great assistance, 
and without them no one could acquire or retain a 
knowledge of any considerable uaumber of plants. Com- 
mon vernacular names are often uncertain in their 
application, often merely local, of no use in communi- 
cating with foreigners, and of no assistance in connecting 
the particular species in our memories, with its allies, 
or enabling us to refer it to its place in a general sys- 
tem; without which our best observations would be a 
mass of confusion, and we could hardly be said to have 
advanced a step in the knowledge of Nature. English 
names, if made precise enough to be of any use, become 
stiff and formal, and quite as difficult as those which 
equally belong to all the world. The two names which 
we apply to an object, tell us the family to which it 
immediately belongs, and its own distinctive appellation. 

When the instructed Botanist hears the names we have 
announced, he remembers that Hranthis is a small 
family, or to use the scientific term, a genus, closely 
allied to Helleborus, with which it agrees in its regular 
flower, and in its interior floral envelope or circle of 
petals assuming the form of honey-cups; whilst the 
green leafy circle under the flower, the fading and 
falling outer floral circle or calyx, and a little difference 
in the shape and arrangement of the seeds, are thought 
to justify its having a name of its own. 

The Hellebores with the Columbines, Larkspurs, and 
Monkshoods, form the tribe of the Helleboracese, which 
is one of the leading divisions of the great Natural order 
of Ranunculacee, including, with other families, those 
well-known ones, Clematis, A » RK lus, and 
Paconia. 

All this, which occurs at once to the memory of the 
well-informed Botanist, is easily learned from books even 
by a beginner ; and by taking the trouble to look over a 
few descriptions, and compare a few plates with living spe- 
cimens, he sees what is common to all the allies, and forms 
the conception of a distinct natural group with which the 
little subject of these remarks is thenceforth connected. 
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Poetry. 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY GEORGE 8, PHILLIPS. 
An, happy childhood ! I look back to thee 

With joy unspeakable. Through all the pain 

And sufferance of thought’s infinity 

| Have thy bright visions hovered o’er my brain, 

| Like pictures in the firmament of Heaven. 

And in the horrid sloughs of wild despair, 

| And in the darkness that to doubt is given, 

| Thy golden glory rushing, has burst through the air, 


| And kindled with fresh flames the altar fire, 
Long dead as ashes in my weary heart. 
Ah, happy childhood! ‘hou canst not expire; 
Thy glorious dreams and images are part 
| Of God’s invisible, eternal life. 
| Strange, mystic, wonderful, and wise art thou, 
If man could find thee out amid his strife, 
| And read thy burning eyes, and thine immortal brow. 


Ah, happy childhood! Thou art ever free 

From the sad plight of unproductive years ; 

Thy temple is the cloistered canopy ; 

Thy anthems are the music of the spheres ; 

And thy young soul goes forth in storm and shine, 

Nor doubts the deep religion ;—but reposes, 

With sweet and holy trustfulness divine, 

In every marvellous truth which nature’s book discloses. 
x * x * * 


No more !—I sing no more of childhood’s dreams, 
Far reaching in the infinite profound ; 

Its wild, deep insight of eternal themes, 

And purity which makes earth holy ground. 

And now, poor child, another lore is taught, 

And worldly reasonings stupify thy brain. 

From wrapt unconsciousness thou wak’st to thought, 
Whose fiery presence burns thy being like a pain. 


And thou must pass through many trying states ; 
Through fires baptismal ere thou come to bliss ; 
Through gloomy realms, inhabited by fatés, 

And lurid darkness, where the tempter is. 

And doubt and agony thy soul shalt tear, 

In the great shadow of the vale of death ; 

And thou shalt dwell in dungeons of despair, 

Till hope unlock the bars, and give thy spirit breath. 


Then Faith shall come, and lead thee by the hand 

Into the temple of the holy sorrow ; 

And thou again, a little child, shalt stand 

And worship evermore, without a morrow. 

The Godlike Martyr on his cross shall be 

The great Exemplar of thy life and aim, 

The type of conquering humanity, 

And thou shalt dwell in him, and he in thee, the same. 


And ‘mid the twilight glooms of those lone aisles, 

In meditation wrapped, thine eyes shall see 

All heavenly secrets; and the dusky piles 

Of pillared arches, with their imagery 

Symbolical, shall flame like vivid speech. 

And man’s great destiny shall be revealed ! 

In visions, which no intellect can reach, — 

And which, save Sorrow’s worshippers, to all are sealed. 





PENNY WISDOM. 
BY A MAN OF NO PAKTY. 
No. II. —Poisoxep Peas. 


Tuerx has been a cry in our London streets during 


| the last fortnight, and a commentary thereupon in our 


London papers, which have haunted me; since they 
seem, like many other cries and commentaries, not inap- 
plicable to other matters, besides those precisely speci- 
fied. The old saying of “ Green Peas at Christmas,” 
has got a new meaning and a new moral ! 

It did seem odd the other day, to hear at table of 
the phenomenon, as a cheap luxury hawked about ina 
costermonger’s cart, “ Green Peas from Portugal, 
sixpence a quart !”—when, on the left hand, two earnest, 
enlightened speakers were discussing the subject of 
“ food for the starving Irish,”—going through the list 
of succedanea, such as Indian Meal, leguminous vege- 
tables, and the like ; and touching humanely on a point 
never to be overlooked in all such wholesale recom- 
mendations —to wit, the power of the human animal to 
be sustained on any one description of food without risk 
of deteriorated health, if not positive disease. “So meet 
extremes,” thought I,—“ Luxury and Distress—the 
Railway King, and the Hospital Pauper—Green peas at 
Christmas, and Skibbereen famine.” But—as will happen 
to the wisest Man of no Party, from time to time— 
I was out in my moralizing; I had emphasized the 
wrong word in the text. The next day brought the 
public tidings, that these Christmas Peas from Portugal, 
were nothing better than an imposture, and an abomina- 
tion—withered old stuff, freshened up for the unwary, 
with poison. The dainty dwindled into a device of 
crime and misery, to participation in which innocent 
Irish starvation seems almost preferable ! 

The mind recoils with wonder and loathing from 
those who deliberately set themselves thus to cheat, and 
to vitiate, and to torture their fellow-creatures, under 
pretext of ministering to their comfort ;—and, mark, 
without the poor excuse of passion, which, in other con- 
ditions of criminal sale and bargain, the strict judge and 
moralist must, nevertheless, allow for. But, while it is 
most needful that such miscreants should be brought to 
open and condign punishment, and the height, and the 
width, and the depth of theirmal-practices exposed—it be- 
comes also fit and fair to ask, Whois the tempter? Their 
own need solely ?—or, in part, also, Public Appetite ?—I 
confess, I cannot clear my mind of the notion, that we 
have not so far improved on the pound folly of our an- 
cestors, as we ought,—in ceasing to covet, and to struggle 
after unlawful rarities. 

Let the distinction be drawn explicitly and clearly. 
Every satisfaction and comfort which Science and Civili- 
zation can bring into our homes. on moderate terms, isa 
new blessing to be added to our list of causes for thank- 
fulness. It is only Epicureanism, whom a touch of the 
wand will metamorphose into Cruelty, that will object to 
any pleasure of sense, or treasure of spirit, being multi- 
plied and diffused and rendered accessible. But—when 
in search of luxurious sensations, we seek to contravene 
the known laws of Nature, we are always walking on 
perilous ground ; perilously tempting the unprincipled 
and the empirical to thrive at our cost. My mistrust 
of “Green Peas at Christmas,” and the desire thereof 
encouraging poison-vending, is not wholly chimerical. 
Have any of you seriously thought out the meaning and 
the bearing of the popular curiosity about, and passion 
for, monsters? Take it in one of its commonest and least 
and repulsive forms—the interest shown in Dwarfs. 
I have heard this defended by people who could afford 
no apology for the taste,—on the score that, since these 
minikin personages are among the most profitable 
bread-winners of our time, it becomes next to certain 
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that they will be kindly cared for, instead of being | 


| 


coerced. A hideous defence, it seems to me, like every | 


other one which substitutes self-interest for self-sacrifice ! 
Carry the parent’s satisfaction in the child’s physical 
peculiarity, as furnishing the latter with a means of 
fortune, one step further, and we reach an immorality 
painful to contemplate,—a dwarf manufactory. And 
are you so confident, who “ see no harm in such exhibi- 
tions,” who count up the gains without remorse or ques- 
tion,—that the money-happiness they produce gladdens 
the right party, namely, the victim compelled to make 
market of his unnatural deficiencies? Have we no tales 


of the dance forced out of the weary child, by threats | 


of the whip, of starvation, when the dance should be 
over: and the audience dismissed. 1s ever the public 
to be disappointed of its Wellington postures, or its 
Napoleon musings, or its Fairy Visions, because Thumb- 
kin hath an aching body, or Mite longs to lay his head in 
the lap of some kind creature ; and to forget for one hour 
the red baize, and the gas lights, and the speeches, and 
the smiles, got by heart? It is of no use to meet me with 
the answer, that Thumbkin’s mother is the most con- 
scientious of female creatures, and loves her atom dearly; 
that Mr. Mite the elder, gives his show-child “ a capital 
education, and takes the utmost care of him.” Let us 
hope, that the parents of prodigies and monsters may 
sometimes be affectionate and liberal—but these excep- 
tions have nothing to do with the good or evil of the 
class as a class—of the calling as a calling—ofthe curi- 
osity as’acuriosity ! Here is truly a case (and toavoid 


needless disgust, [ have merely touched upon its most 
favourable illustration) in which the taste for “ Green 
peas at Christmas,” alias, an appetite for the unnatural 
—encourages poison-vending. , 

Again, can all be right with Society, when, from time 
to time, we see Old Age lend itself to such marvellous 


attempts at imposture ?—when laying aside its beauty, 
and disdaining the privileges of its serenity,—it will 
freshen itself up, (as with verdigris) in miserable counter- 
feit of the gracesand the bloom of Spring. In all these 
matters the wisdom of the world ought to have advanced : 
and with the delight we feel at the contemplation of 
Beauty, or at the participation in Youth’s rapturous 
enthusiasms, we ought to be able to combine the 
grateful willingness to accompany Time and Nature in 
their courses, befitting an immortal pilgrim, who is 
ever moving forward toward “ the house appointed for 
all living,”’—to the last moment of his pilgrimage, an 
accountable and infiuential being! But 1 am not sure 
that we have made sufficient increase in understanding 
either for ourselves or our elders, the decorum of Age. 
Iam not sure that, in these high pressure days, we 
may not have acquired something too much the habit 
of shuffling it out of sight, too general an unwillingness 
to admit of its existence, too dismal an eagerness to be 
stronger than “ the old Sorcerer with scythe and glass.” 
Impatient of the old, because their feet can no longer 
move with our vivacity ; because their minds refuse to 
keep pace with our theories ; because their eyes, wearied 
—tear be-dimmed and unaccustomed to the blaze of light 
modern Science has discovered, cannot see the objects 
we discern clear and near on the horizon,—are we wholly 
guiltless of driving them upon pretences and simulations? 
Are we to wonder if their craving for sympathy and 
companionship leads them to follies and grimaces, and 
disproportionate associations? Here it may not be the 
“love of unnatural rarities” on our parts which calls 
out the pretence, and encourages, so to say, the sale of 
poison,—but is it not a kindred feeling, little less un- 
healthy,—an avoidance of the common lot,—a loathing of 
our daily bread ? a disposition to put away every thought 
which is not pleasurable and exciting for the moment, 
to forget that “‘as these have been so we shall be”’—an 
eagerness to snatch the authority of Age when we are 
children, and to enjoy the frolicsomeness of children, 





when we areaged? If it beso—and without dogmatizing 
on the point, the fear often oppresses me, that it is—we | 
have made sadly small progress in the arts of living:— | 


in real, vital, wholesome Education. We have but after 
all, changed one set of delusions for another. 


There is another form taken by this “ Green Pea | 


” 


craving,” which, while I have the pen in my hand, | 
must touch upon—the appetite for unnatural rarities in 
literature. 
have made progress: but it is a thing never to be lost 


sight of, whether by the Public, or the Public’s pro- | 


viders—now that millions are reading who never read 
before: now that passions and ambitions are awakening, 


and intellects turning themselves hither and thither, | 


and children, (figuratively) stretching out their hands 
for nutriment ; where, not long ago, there was gross 
indifference, or dead silence, or desire that found neither 


reply, nor ministry. Whether it be in the novel of home | 
or foreign manufacture, (however speciously coloured 


with the pretexts of moral lesson) or_in the drama 


acted at the play-house, in which, under the false excuse | 
of awakening ‘ pity and terror,” physical horrors are | 
exhibited, and wicked thoughts suggested by foul com- | 


binations of crime : let every writer remember that he 


who leans one hair’s-breadth from his sincerity towards | 
the outrageous and the evil, and the vile, under the | 
notion of “ peppering high” to please the taste of the | 
We have had too | 
much of distress, and sorrow, and grievances, it may |; 
be, exhibited from an honourable sense of duty, by | 


many, is selling ‘ poisoned peas.” 


writers who would shrink were we to propose the 
throwing open of Jails and Lazar houses and Lunatic 
Asylums, to holiday-keepers,—but when the exhibition 


becomes a trade,—when the sores of Life’s sickness are | 
rouged, that they may show all the redder, to arrest the | 


passer-by—when the strugglings of Passion are minutely 
and progressively detailed, with an idea of enkindling 
sympathetic emotions, to be paid for by those who wit- 


ness them !—there must be no mincing of speech—no | 


turning away from the sanatory service. Poisoned 


food is bad: but poisoned thought and fancy are yet | 


worse. Let all whom it concerneth, beware thereof! ¢ 


—»)— 


A DAPPER LITTLE LONDONER. 
BY JOHN STRIDES, THE LITERARY POLICEMAN, 


Propir think that Punch’s account of the rising 
generation is exaggerated ; but if they saw such rising 
generations as I see every day in myrounds, they would 
not believe so. 
observation. 


Striding at my leisure, as is my custom—for asa | 


policeman can only be in one place at once, he is always in 
some one place, and therefore always on duty ;—striding, 


I say, leisurely, which is best for observation, along | 
Gray's Inn Lane towards Holborn, a voice, childish or | 


girlish, I did not know which at the moment, demanded 
of me, what might be the time of morning. And here, 
finding myself in a crowd of parentheses, J_ must 
seize just one more of them by the collar, and bid it 
walk on. It is this—a policeman now-a-days is not 
only a night-watchman, but a day-watchman. Every- 
body expects him to carry a watch for the public use. 
“ What’s the time o’ day, police ?” is a question that is 
always occurring; and I would humbly suggest to 
government, that as the night-police are furnished with 
bulls’-eyes, so the day-police should be furnished with 
watches tofix in their belts, that people may see without 
asking, as we pass. It has cost me much already in 
new pocket-linings, and is very interruptive to my 
meditations. However, to return upon my beat. 














In this matter, I believe—I am sure—we | 





Take a specimen, fresh and alive from 
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“What's the time of morning, police?” said a 
thinish voice. I turned, and beheld at my side a dapper 
little gentleman. Iinformed him, that it wanted about 
twenty-five minutes to twelve. ‘ Oh,” said he, with a 
little skip, “ that will do—I shall be able to get to my 
ofice very well, in Chancery Lane, by twelve. That 
will do.” 

His office! Why the lad was but about twelve him- 
self; but if he was a young ‘un inyears, he wasa knowing 
one too, I could see at a glance. He was of a light and 
active make, clad in dark blue, from the crown of his 
little conceited head, to the bottom of his well-cut and 
well-strapped trowsers. He had a dark blue cloth cap, 
of the collegiate cut, with a tassel dangling against his 

| face; a dark blue wrapper, with a cape; and down his 
| back, exactly in the middle, hung a dark-blue moreen 
| bag, well weighted as if with important papers, but very 
| probably with a roll of old newspapers to make aswell. 
| He was warmly gloved, and defended with cork-soled 
| boots. In his hand he carried a roll of papers, and at 
| once, with a most amiable communicativeness, in- 
| formed me, that it was the drawing for a patent which 
| he had been doing for a certain gentleman. “ But,” 
| said he, “if this gentleman be not at my office when I 
| get there, I shall at once proceed to Southampton.” 

“To Southampton? why that is a great way for you. 

| See, there is an omnibus which goes down Chancery 
| Lane to the Strand—had you not better take that, and 
| save time ?” 

“Oh no, indeed ! that won't do, I must not get into 

Though it 


Chancery Lane; but then I am a prodigious walker; I 
go four miles an hour ;” and here the young gentleman 
strutted on at an amazing rate fora few yards, and I 
thought he was gone—but no! it was only to show me 


“There! you see how I can do it, that is, for a 
person of my years, you know. I do not pretend to put 
myself yet on a par with Captain Barclay, and that sort 
of people, but I have walked amazing distances. And 
now [| think of it, I'll walk all the way to Southampton.” 

“You will! Why what's the use of that, when there’s a 
railway? Why it would take you two or three days.” 

“ Very likely, but then I could not trust myself on a 
railway. ‘There is a man who is always on the look-out 
forme; he is engaged by the opposite party—and if he 
saw me get into a railway carriage, he would be sure to 
get into the same, and go along with me. And only 
think of my situation then ! Shut up, perhaps alone, in 
a first-class carriage, with windows closed, with this 


| designing fellow! He would be sure to worm something 


out of me, if possible.” 
“ He would ! and you don’t like worming ?” 
“ Why I should rather think not,” said the youngster, 


| with a confident toss of his head, and a confident jerk 
| of the roll in his hand; “ I should rather think not. 
| But he would not worm much out of me.” 


“Then why should you be afraid of him ?” 
“ Afraid of him! Lord bless you, Police, how you 


| talk. Afraid of him! I am not the least in the world 
| afraid of him, or anybody—but I’m afraid of what he 


| could do. 


Anybody can invent a heap of lies; and if 


| he could get nothing out of me, he could go about and 
| say, he had travelled all the way to Southampton with 
| Me, and that I had been swaggering and parading all 


the secrets of the office.” 

“ But why go to Southampton at all?” 

The young gentleman here gave a very significant 
glance at me, and said, “So! you think of worming 
mea little, eh ! I'll tell you then, it’s to buy adonkey !” 

Here the dapper little Londoner strutted on at his 
prodigious walking rate again, with a look of triumph, 
as if he was quite aware that he had said a prodigious 
good thing. 





But John Strides takes things coolly, and I merely 
replied, “ A donkey! What would you do with a 
donkey ?” 

“Oh, ride him to my office, to be sure. I find it 
rather fatiguing after I have been up all night planning 
some ingenious scheme for a client,” 

“ What, are you a lawyer then?” 

“ No, Sir, I am, or rather am intending to be, an 
engineer and architect.” % 

“ An architect ! Why, I fancy, by the look of you, you 
could build a better thing than the National Gallery, 
now ?” j 

“ The National Gallery ! The national disgrace !” 

It would have been worth something to have seen the 
ineffable scorn that mantled over the face of the embryo 
architect at this suggestion, and he again strutted on at 
his prodigious rate. This time, I really thought he had 
done with me, but once more turning back, he said, 
“ As to that donkey, Police, you don’t think I am going 
all the way to the Southampton you mean, for him? No, 
my Southampton is quite a different place ; it lies only 
about two—miles—or—rather—about two leagues off.” 

“T never heard of it,” said I. 

“ Very likely ! you mayn’t—but there it is. I know 
of it, and that’s enough. It’s quite a new place.” 

“ But are you not afraid, that when you are mounted on 
your donkey, people may say, ‘ There go two donkeys’ ?” 

“ Police!” said the young gentleman, “ you are un- 
civil ; I did not expect that after my condescension ; and, 
besides, you are a very slow coach—I shall never reach 
my. office by twelve—Good morning !” And away went 
the dapper little Londoner at his prodigious rate; his 
roll swinging conceitedly in his right hand, his tassel 
swinging at his cheek, and his bag on his back, all to 
the same tune. “Itis the capitalest specimen,” said I, “ of 
the rising generation that I have seen for a week. Let 
Punch match that if he can.” And I could not help 
standing to watch him, till somebody said, “ What's up, 
Police, is there a cove in the wind?” “ No,” said I, 
resuming my walk,—“ I was only admiring a very pretty 
young donkey.” 


AUTHOR, versus CRITIC. 


Wituiam Howitt anp THE ATHENZUM. 


Tue great Dor-beetle of the Athenzeum has boomed ! 
A terrible trepidation did our ridicule of the sterco- 
rarius of Wellington-street North create in the office of 


that paper. Every one of the unfortunate crities there 
cried out simultaneously, in fear of the stercorarius 
title sticking to him, “It is not 1!” and “It is not I!” 
One letter after another came to me from literary men 
known to write for that journal, saying, “ For Heaven’s 
sake, Mr. Howitt, let the public know that I am inno- 
cent.” . But the great stercorarius of the establishment 
himself sat down, swelling with wrath, astonishment, 
and lacerated vanity, to the “ Homes and Haunts,” and 
did not rise again for a week, except to his dinner, and 
a short sleep now and then at night; and after poring 
through every page, and counting every syllable, forth 
he comes with two or three fresh columns of mares’- 
nests and literal errata! There was no need for him to 
peep and pore, and prove himself a literary dor: he 
had done that before to perfection; what was wanted 
was to prove himself a critic, capable of perceiving 
merits and appreciating beauties. That still remains 
undemonstrated., 

And what has he again produced ?——A. list of mis- 
prints, of which I did not doubt that there were a good 
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many ; nay, I was sure there must be, because the work 
was put through the press, in the publisher's anxiety to 
have it out at Christmas, at a rate which made errors 
inevitable. Five sheets a day, sent to me, without a 
chance of a revise, rendered it impossible to prevent 
some slight inaccuracies of this kind; but, as the dor 
has pointed them out, I am much obliged to him for it; 
it has saved me much labour, and I shall carefully 
mark them for correction in a new edition. 

Bat surely, as to the main facts, never was there 
such a miserable failure of a case on the part of the 
critic. It is very well for him to talk of the ill-temper 
of authors, but was there ever such an exposure of a 
critic’s ill-temper as in this article! Never was there 
so poor, so fumy, spumy, and impotent a display of 
malice and misrepresentation. And then out comes 
the murder! I have dared to speak what I think of 
critics in my book. I have dared to quote the tren- 
chant lines of noble Robert Burns ; and I here quote 
them again. Mr. Dilke has not dared to say that 
Burns calls the critics what they are here called. He 
says, “as Mr. Howitt does in the book before us,’— 


Foxes and statesmen subtle wiles ensure ; 
The cit and polecat stink, and are secure. 
Toads with their poison, doctors with their drug, 
The priest and hedgehog in their robes are sung. 
Even silly woman has hey warlike arts, 
Tier tongue and eyes, her dreaded spear and darts. 
But oh! thou bitter step-mother, and hard 
To thy poor, fenceless, naked child, the Bard— 
A thing unteachable in this world’s skill, 
And half an idiot too—more helpless still. 
No heels to bear him from the opening dun, 
No claws to dig, his hated sight to shun. 
% * % 


In naked feeling, and in aching pride, 

He bears the unbroken blast from every side. 
Vampire booksellers drain him to the heart, 
And scorpion critics cureless venom dart. 

Critics! Appalled I venture on the name ; 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame ; 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Monros ;— 

He hacks to teach, they mangle to expose. 
His heart by causeless, wanton malice wrung, 
By blockheads’ daring into madness stung ; 
llis well-worn bays, than life itself more dear, 
By miscreants torn, who ne’er one sprig must wear ; 
Foiled, bleeding, tortured, in the unequal strife, 
The hapless Poet flounders on through life. 
Till fled each hope that once his bosom fired, 
And fled each muse that glorious once inspired ; 
Low sunk in squalid, unprotected age, 
Dead, even resentment, for his injured page, 
He heeds or feels no more the ruthless critic’s rage ! 


Here it is then that the shoe pinches. It is because I 
have dared, in reviewing the miseries of poets, and the 
dastardly treatment of critics, to express my honest 
opinion on these matters, and to quote the fiery words 
of one of the many glorious men who have suffered by 
those critics, that this furious onslaught is made. The 
times are mended. We have now many men at the 
periodical press too just and generous to pursue that 
course which Burns and every true author after him, 
Wordsworth, who was ‘a fool and an idiot,” according 
to the critics, for years, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Cole- 
ridge, even Southey, with all his learning—suffered 
under; but Mr. Dilke felt that if there was a man 
living, guilty of the old practices, it was himself, and— 
Ecce signum ! 

Mr. Dilke is quite astonished and confounded, “ Why 
Mr. Howitt challenges criticism ! He dares to defy us ! 
Audacious, unheard-of man! He even ‘ crows,’ and 
glories, and does not care a straw for us! Unfeeling 
monster! He is all jollity, and ignorance, and arro- 
gance ! We must crush him!”—He is not going to be 
so easily crushed. 





“ Nothing is more remarkable,” says Mr. Dilke, “ in 
Mr. Howitt’s defence, than the absence of all delicacy 
of feeling. What right had Mr. Howitt’ to mix up 
names and persons assumed to be connected with the 
Atheneum with mere matters of historical detail ?” 

All delicacy of feeling! A critic of the Atheneum 
school talking of delicacy of feeling ! When have they | 
ever shown it? Is there a crew more reckless of every | 
feeling of an author than they are? Is there a more 
crucl, unjust, taunting, distorting, and overbearing 
periodical than the Athenzeum in existence? If there 
wanted a proof of this, it is shown in the number of 
letters and personal congratulations that I have received 
from authors all round, on my castigation of this cold. | 
blooded review. Mr. Dilke may assure himself, if he | 
do not already know it, that if there be a man and a 
review hated in this country by authors, they are him- 
self and his Atheneum. In this case there has been 
one universal jubilation, that a man has been found who 
dared to speak out. ‘“ Welldone!” says one popular 
poet, “ you have executed capital justice on that unge- 
nerous Assineum. I have enjoyed it vastly, and s0 
has everybody.” “ We have had an exquisite treat,” says 
another author, “in reading your richly deserved flagella- 
tion of the Atheneum. The stercorarius was worth any- 
thing; it will stick by him.” “ You have balanced 
accounts with the Atheneum,” says a third, “ both | 
for yourself and many other ill-used authors; they will | 
thank you; and depend upon it,— | 

The ‘poor beetle that you tread upon, | 
In corporal sufferance, feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies!” 


In my article, let it, however, be clearly understood | I i 


that I named no name but that of Mr. Dilke. And does | 
Mr. Dilke think that he has any patent or prescription 
which authorizes him to make as free as he pleases with 
the name of any author that comes before him, and to 
have his own inviolably concealed? Does he think that | 
aman who keeps a band of nameless literary assassins, 
is to be always permitted to preserve the anonymous! 
Does he think, that he has been the proprietor of the 
Athenzeum so many years, and that nobody knows of it?! 
Does he imagine that he has inflicted so many unmerited 
injuries on honest men, under the name of criticism 
—or has directed the infliction of them—and that heis 
not known and held responsible for them ? 

It is time to do away with this delusion ; to tear | 
away this thin disguise. He who maintains a journal, | 
and employs nameless and irresponsible agents of 
critical injustice, is, and must be, responsible for all that 
is done in that organ. It is not merely the anonymous 
attack on men who give their names with their works, 
that constitutes the greater part of the .cowardice of 
criticism ; that is bad enough; but that is not the 
meanest and the worst. It is because critics know that 
authors have no means of retaliating in general. Their 
book does not come out weekly or monthly. The critic 
has the lash in his hand; the author is laid prostrate 
on his back ; and the un-English cowardice of the thing 
is that the critic, presuming on his security, strikes the 
man when he is down. The meanest porter who fights 
in the street disdains such a deed; but the unworthy 
critic does it everyday. If his victim should, however, 
happen to rise, should happen to have a good switch 
with him, then the pitiful critic bawls lustily about 
delicacy of fecling, forsooth. Then he shows that the 
critic, who himself daily applies the lash to the naked 
back of those that he lives by, is of all animals the 
most thin-skinned. Then, as Satan said of Job, “ Put 
forth but thy finger, and touch his skin, and he will curse 
thee to thy face.” Here is astriking instance of it. 

For these reasons I come at once to the real offender, 
and deal with Mr. Dilke,.as the proprietor of the Athe- 
neeum, by name, as he deals with me. 


. 
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And now, what is the fact still? Mr. Dilke has ne | 
repeated his false statements, and added to them lite 

errata, as proofs of ignorance. Take as a specimen 
the assertion about Dryden’s house in Gerrard-street. 
There is no fact more notorious than that Dryden lived 
the greater part of his town life in Gerrard-street. All 
his biographers, from Derrick to Scott, concur in it. 
It isa common-place. Dilke says, “ Gerrard-street was 
not built then!” Built when? If he means, in Dryden’s 
time, why we tell him that he lived there about 
six-and-thirty years. If he means, it was not built at 
the time of his assault in Rose-street, that is just as 
greata blunder. What says Sir Walter Scott? “ Dry- 
den’s house, which he appears to have resided in from 
the period of his marriage till his death, was in 
Gerrard-street, the fifth on the left hand, coming from 
Little Newport-street.”——Vol. i. p. 461. Dryden was 
married in 1665.—Vol. i. p. 88. The beating that he 
got, Scott says, was on the 18th of December, 1679.— 
Vol. i. p. 204. Now, if he lived in Gerrard-street from 
the ‘time of his marriage, 1665, till the time of his 
assault in 1679, he had lived there fourteen years 


| before the assault; and therefore Mr. Dilke need not 


ask King Solomon to tell him whether Gerrard-street 
was built then; nor whether he was going to his house 
in Gerrard-street at the time; for Sir Walter can again 
tell him that ‘ He was waylaid by ruffians, and severely 
beaten, as he passed through Rose-street, Covent- 


| garden, returning from Will’s Cojfee-house to his own 


| house in Gerrard-street.”—V ol. i. 


| regarding Dryden’s wife. 


p- 204. 
Exactly similar is Mr, Dilke’s very next assertion, 
“Dele ; ‘perhaps the more 


| 80,as Lady Dryden always remained in town;’ as this 


im is @ mere assertion.” 
im again? 


What says Sir Walter Scott 
“His excursions to the country seem to have 


been frequent ; perhaps the more so, as Lady Elizabeth 
| always remained in town.” —Vol. i. p. 461. 


So, then, it is not William Howitt, but Sir Walter 


| Scott, ithat is so blundering, ignorant, and arrogant ! 


As Mr, Dilke said that my blunders were much at the 


| service of Mr. Bentley, this fact is very much at Mr. 


| Dilke’s. 


I wish him joy of the discovery; and I think 


| acertain celebrated historian may write to me again, 
| “ We are obliged to you for taking down the ignorant 


| arrogance of that man a button-hole or two.’ 


| Bankside. 


After all, he is compelled to leave the Globe Theatre on 
It matters not where Southwark Bridge 


| stands, which did not stand there in the days of the 


| Globe Theatre. 


| Rear it. 


Mr. Dilke twaddles a deal about a 
Globe Alley, and infers that the Globe, therefore, was 
He might just as well at once have said the 


| Globe Theatre stood on Bethnal Green because there is 


| @ Globe Town there. 


What is an alley to a whole 


| own ? There still remains the fact, that the biogra- 


phers and commentators of Shakspere say that no 
mention of his name was on the books of the Globe 
Theatre in 1613, and the fact, that the theatre was not 
burnt till June of that year. If there was a Mermaid 
Tavern in Bread-street, I have quoted my authorities 
for the famous tavern of the Mermaid being in Friday- 
street; and they are good authorities. Charles 
Knight, in his “ London,” confirms these authorities.— 
Vol. i. p. 372. 

As to Milton’s house, in 


St. Bride’s Churchyard, it is 
the tradition of that. neighbourhood that that side of 
the churchyard was not wholly burnt down, and that 
Milton’s house stood on the spot where the back part of 


the Punch Office now stands. As to Thomson, it is as 
certain a fact, that Pope very rarely mentions him at 
all. I refer any candid reader to the lives and letters 
of Pope; and it could not have been otherwise, or Pope 
in his latter years could not have written that “Thom- 
on and some other young men have published lately 
some creditable things.” As to the wood-cut of Pope’s 
Villa, I leave that, or any other cut, to the artist 





and publisher, whose concern they are. With the 
embellishments I have nothing to do. I do not believe 
the cut in question to be the real, old, unaltered house of 
Pope, of which I have a print, and of which there is an 
ancient print published by Bowles, bound in a volume, 
in the British Museum. But even as regards the cuts 
in general, I believe them to be most correct, as they 
are elegant and excellent. And the assertion of Mr. 
Dilke, that there is not a specimen of Pope’s architec- 
ture known, is as erroneous as any other of his asser- 
tions—as his own drawings of his house and premises 
are in the British Museum, drawn in his usual paper- 
sparing way on backs of letiers. 

“Pope never bought Twickenham; he only bought 
the lease of a villa at Twickenham,’—says Mr. Dilke. 
So say I :—p. 156, vol. i—‘‘ Pope did not purchase the 
freehold of the house and grounds at Twickenham, but 
only a long lease.” The story of Pope’s skull is not “a 
cock-and-bull story,” though Charles Dilke, in his vast 
knowledge, is not aware of the fact. If any one wishes 
to know whether Swift and Godolphin were once 
friends, let him refer to the history of those times :— 
but every one, except Mr.Dilke, knows this. Or, if 
any one would satisfy himself whether I know anything 
of those times, which are not very ancient or obscure, 
let him refer to my book himself. 

As to Holland House, the great dung-beetle still carps 
at the phrase “ next door,” which is still a fact, though 
Holland House and Cromwell’s house did not actually 
abut. Put the next house, or next neighbour, and 
the fact is the same. And, lastly, I need not endeavoir 
to oblige Miss Aikin by information of the long 
intimacy of Addison at Holland House before his 
marriage, because it is Miss Aikin who has obliged me. 
In her Life of Addison are given the facts which I 
condense, at pp. 128 and 129 of vol. i. Let the reader 
refer to her work and to mine. The following passages 
of mine on those pages are a mere condensation of Miss 
Aikin’s account :— 

“ Addison was always anxious to get a quiet retreat 
amidst trees and greenness, where he could write. Such 
afterwards was his abode at Sandy-End, a little hamlet 
of Fulham. Here he appears to have occupied apart- 
menis in a lodging-house, established at this place; 
whence several of the published letters of Steele are 
dated, written at times when he seems to have been the 
guest of Addison. From Sandy-End, too, are dated 
some letters to Lord Warwick, his future son-in-law, 
then a boy, and very anxious to get news about birds 
and birds-nesis, which Addison most cordially gives 
him. He then went to Ireland, as chief secretary to the 
Earl of Wharton, on his appointment to the lord-lien- 
tenancy, and resided for some time in that capacity in 
Dublin. After this he removed to a lodging at Ken- 
sington, owing to his increasing intimacy at Holland 
House, and was about this time a frequcnt guest at 
Northwick Park,” &c. 

“Tn 1716 he married the Dowager Countess of War- 
wick ; but five years before this, that is, in 1711, he had 
made the purchase of Bilton.” 

All this time, and as may be seen on the authority of 
Miss Aikin, so confidently appealed to by Dilke, Addison 
was growing more and more intimate at Holland House, 
and was so much resident there, that Miss Aikin has to 
defend him from the charge of having been the re- 
gular tutor of young Lord Warwick, Equally reckless 
is the reiteration as my assertion, that Sir Walter Scott 
supplied the catalogue of hisfurniture to the Anniversary, 
when my assertion is (see the work, vol. ii. p. 19), that 
that could not be the case, on account of its inaccuracy. 
As regards Chatterton’s monument, I find my own state- 
ment confirmed by the Life of Chatterton, in two 
volumes, published at Cambridge in 1842, vol. ii. p. 626. 

But enough ; we might go through the whole of these 
shameless falsifications in the same manner; but the 
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limits and objects of our Journal do not admit of it. 
It remains only to note the malicious animus with 
which the critic has picked out verbal and even literal 
errata, and with a pitiful craft of misrepresentation 
endeavoured to pass them off as instances of ignorance. 
Very strange ignorance, indeed, it must have been if 
true. I have called Miss Elmy, he says, the subsequent 
wife of Crabbe, Miss Elny. This is noted as ignorance. 
With the admirable Life of Crabbe before me, by his 
son, such an ignorance was impossible. It is, as the 
dishonest reviewer very well knew, simply a misprint ; 
for he could see, and no doubt did see, a few pages 
further, p. 20, vol. ii., the names of both Miss Elmy, 
and her mother, Mrs. Elmy, correctly printed. The 
name of this lady occurs thrice—twice it is correctly 
printed, and he carefully selects the third, a misprint. 
I leave such tasks to that contempt which the public 
will assuredly visit them with. Then Mount Benger is 
misprinted Bengen; but could this deceive the merest 
child who ever heard of the Ettrick Shepherd? Could 
any but a dung-beetle imagine that he could persuade 
the world that a man who had made a pilgrimage to 
Mount Benger did not know its name ? Any one would 
instantly know, and Charles Dilke knew, that it was a 
casual erratum, at the moment that he vaunted it as an 
instance of ignorance. Six times Mount Benger occurs ; 
Jive times it is correctly printed, and he picks out the 
sixth, which has had an n overlooked for an 7,— 
and this being the only case in which it was misprinted. 
So also of White House Vale. Did anybody ever hear 
of a White House Vale? Can anybody suppose fora 
moment that Mr. Dilke did not, even with his little 
dor-beetle intellect, know that it was a misprint for 
White Horse Vale? ° 

I leave these self-evident matters. I have done a 
public duty in writing my work on “ The Homes and 
Haunts of the Poets.” Tracing their miserable history, 
I have expressed my hearty contempt of the critics who 
in their day misrepresented them, and often brought 
them to despair and death. It has not pleased Mr. Dilke, 
but, nevertheless, it will not be lost on the public. I 
have, moreover, committed another offence. I have 
shown that ‘all the critics, with all their fine theories, 
since the appearance of Wordsworth, have never hit upon 
the true theory of his poetry. ‘his is a capital offence 
against the bloated vanity of such small critics as Mr. 
Dilke. But the Editor of the Examiner, with more 
candour, worthy of his great abilities, has admitted that 
I am quite right—that I have completely made out ny 
case ; and one of our most eminent poets writes to me, 
“Tam glad the Editor of the Examiner thinks, as I do, 
that you have completely made out the case regarding 
Wordsworth’s poetry. It explains to me many things 
I never before could understand.” 

It only remains to say, that spite of the errata which 
a hasty printing has occasioned, I am quite easy to risk 
my reputation on the soundness of the facts given in my 
work. They remain untouched even by the cavils of Mr. 
Dilke. I know that the whole bulk of the work is true, 
and has been carefully digested and carefully written, and 
I refer any candid reader to it for the proof. For two years 
I have laboriously waded through whole heaps of the 
best authorities on the subject, so far as books were con- 
cerned, and have gone over many hundreds of miles to 
visit the scenes described. But I knew very well that 
on a subject where the imagined claims of numerous 
living writers of verse were concerned, I must necessarily 
give offence by omissions, as well as stir the bile of 
critics by unpalatable truths. Ihave executed my task 
with a bold and conscientious diligence, and I am 
perfectly easy to bear the worst brunt of petty misre- 
presentations, and to wait the award of the candid. In 
the meantime I beg any one who would convince him- 
self of the real character of “ The Homes and Haunts ” 
to get the book—it may be had from any circulating 








library—and judge for himself; and, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, the perusal of it will furnish, in every candid 
mind, the most thorough condemnation of the treatment 
ofit by Charles Dilke. It becomes every honest journalist 
and every honest man to set his face determinedly 


against this atrocious system of literary Burking, under | 


which I daily see worthy men, without any means of 


defence, suffering the most unmerited injuries and often | 


totalruin. I only regret that mine is not a peculiar 
case ; but the like treatment of any other author equally 
excites my indignant resentment. 


Since this went to press, I have received the following 


note from a gentleman of well-known research. 


Tavistock Square, Feb, 8, 1847. 
Dear Mr. Howirt, 


The Athenzeum Critic makes a great gun of the | 
Globe Theatre matter, taking full a column to show your | 


error. Ican prove the contrary. Look at the half-map enclosed 


—a faithful copy of the genuine old map of 1563! seven years | 
The Globe | 
stood a little to the west of Southwark Bridge foot—certainly | 


before the Exchange was built. You are right. 


not near St. Saviour’s. Bankside lies chiefly between Southwark 


and Blackfriars Bridges—a small portion, however, runs East of | 


Southwark Bridge, terminating at a wharf, thence called “ Bank- 
end Wharf—where also Maid Lane had its Eastern termination, 


at double the distance from Southwark Bridge, as from St. Savi- | 
Maid Lane appears on a map, “ Laurie’s new Plan of | 


our’s. 


London, 1825 ;” it is now called New Park Street ; and a refer- | 
ence to a map of this year will show Baukside, New Park | 


Street, and Park Street, uniting at a small open place close to 
Bank-end Wharf. The modern Bridge Street crosses Bankside 
and Maid Street, (7. e. New Park Street,) where they are one 
hundred yards asunder; and here the Globe Theatre stood, a 
little to the west of Bridge Street. Of course, in old time, it 


would be designated “ Globe Theatre, Maid Lane,” or “ Bank- | 


» 


side,” indiscriminately. Almost opposite is Queenhithe, two 
hundred yards west of the northern foot of Southwark Bridge. 


Radulphus Aggus, author of “ Oxoniz Antiqua, (sic in orig.) | 


1578,” is the alleged author of the old map. 
* 


*.* The “ Maid Lane” mentioned, is so designated in the | 


map of 1825; and I should say is the Maiden Lane of the | 


Athenzeun. 


In this matter, I feel sure that the critic, (Smell-fungus,) is 


egregiously wrong; and is very likely so in other cases,—for in- 


stance, Buccleugh is the word twice over in Allan Cunningham's | 


Anniversary, which I have got. 
Dear Sir, I am, 
Yours truly, 
N.N.N. 


Now let any one refer to the old map mentioned, and | 
then refer to the modern maps of London, and they will | 
see how exactly Bankside is laid down in its true ancient 
position, extending from Holland Street, near Black- 
friars Bridge, to a little beyond Southwark Bridge, and 
New Park Street, at its junction with the cross street 
running to the river, occupying the position of the old 


Globe Theatre. Let them then turn to the language of 
the Athenzeum of last weck on this subject, viz: “ The 
fourth error affords a still more marvellous exhibition 
of Mr. Howitt’s ignorance. The Globe Theatre, he tells 
us, stood on Bankside, and Bankside lay ‘ between the 
bridges of Blackfriars and Southwark.’ 
clause of this description, as we observed in our review, 


The latter | 


would exclude the Globe altogether from Bankside.” The | 


Athenzeum then tells us that it really stood close to the 
Church of St. Saviour’s, i.e. in its modern name, St. 


Mary Overie’s. Turn, good reader, to the position of St. | 


Mary Overie’s, on any map, and then look where Bank- 
side is, and be astonished at the idiotic blunder of this 
man, at the very moment that he is heaping the most 
insulting language on an author, who is backed by every 
established authority, and maps both old and new. | 
this is not enough for the great Dor Beetle, we will give 
an engraving of that portion of the old map. 
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|, those whose degradation leads to idleness, and whose poverty 
| leads to crime—those who are now juvenile vagrants, and may 





| Industrial Schools at Aberdeen, where so much good has been 
| effected, at so trifling a cost as to surprise all who have witnessed 
| it. But many things have hitherto prevented them from extend- 


| their attempting more than mere instruction in the Various 
| Schools, 
| the public sympathise in their labours, and will help them to 


| for the purpose in Old 
| premises of which a small Ragged School is now carried on 

eve’ 
| Public House,” being frequented mostly by thieves, who were 


| or four hours’ instruction or moral training, per weck, is small 
| compared with what might be accomplished, if they could keep 
| the objects of their benevolence employed during the*whole of 
|, every day. 


| upper room there—and the locality is one of the lowest and 
| most wretched in London. 


| have begun to come in; our friend Mr. Twentyman, of Wood 


| gentleman lately returned from America, gave many interesting 
| details concerning the settlements of the Shakers, all confirming 
| the practicability of the principle of co-operation. The next 
| evening a deputation from the League attended a meeting at 
| Longe where they explained the principles of the association 
| wit 

| for the formation of a similar association. 





| miserable until they had learned to help themselves. 


| man rose in the meeting, and stated that he was deputed to attend 
| by about 200 working men, who, in ignorance of the existence of 


| contemplating the formation of a similar society, but that he had 
| no doubt that his report would induce them all to join the League. 


| more of their Schools, by giving some fvod to the most 


“state of the weather, was well attended. Amongst a number 
| Of speakers who addressed the meeting, was a gentleman from 
| one of the rural districts, who described the poverty and desti- 
| tution of the labouring population as most alarming; and 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only t 


0 state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 


of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


School of Industry, or Juvenile Refuge—The Committee 
of the Ragged School Union have for some time past been 
anxious to add to the efficiency and usefulness of one or 


destitute of the Scholars, and teaching them some useful trade 
or occupation, so as, if possible, to beget habits of industry in 


soon become juvenile thieves and pickpockets. 
The Committee have felt that the good that is done by three 


They have watched the laudable efforts lately made in Scotland 
to improve the condition of juvenile vagrants, especially in the 


ing their operations—want of funds being the chief obstacle to 
aving now, however, every reason to believe that 


carry forward their objects more completely,they have determined 
to try one School as a beginning, and have just taken a house 
ye Street, Westminster, in the back 


day. The building was formerly called the “ Thieves’ 


accustomed, on Sunday evenings, to hold mock Trials in a large 


The plan is to open a school for fifty boys of that locality, 
and to train them to some useful trade several hours of the day, 
and afterwards to place them out with proper persons. For this 
good purpose we are glad to see that very liberal subscriptions 


Street, having, in the Report of January, backed an excellent 
letter with a cheque for £50. 

The Co-operative League.—This association is progressing 
steadily. On Wednesday, 27th ult., a very interesting meeting 
was held at the Central Hall of the League, at which Mr. Lane, a 


such effect, that a resolution was passed by acclamation 
On this a working 


the League, were, previous to the announcement of this meeting, 


he meeting was then adjourned till the following Thursday. 
On Wednesday, 8d inst., the usual weekly meeting of this 
Association was held ; and notwithstanding the unfavourable 


expressed his satisfaction at seeing so large an assembly of co- 
operators, as he was convinced that the people would remain 


An adjourned meeting was also held at the Mechanics’ Tusti- 
tute, Poplar, on Thursday, 4th inst. The room was much 
crowded, and the greatest interest was manifested by all present ; 





We work vor all, and we desire to work wirn all.—Evs. 


and as there were many residing in the locality anxious to join 
the League, a District Committee was formed, who will at once 
proceed to register names and organize the district. 

A Lecture was also delivered on Monday evening, Sth inst., 
by Mrs, Jchn Darcus, on the Rights, Duties, and Social Position 
of Woman, Female Education, &c. ce. 


The Temporary Residence for Governesses, 27, Swinton Street, 
Grays Inn Road.—We regret to learn that this most excellent 
and desirable institution is languishing for want of sufficient 
funds. We strongly recommend it to the truly benevolent, 
particularly of the sex which it aims to benefit. No class of the 
community demands our sympathy more than governesses. 
home for them when they are without a regular engagement, 
should be the kindly wish of every happy woman who knows what 
a happy home is, and whose imagination can realize to itself 
something of the dangerous forloruness of a young homeless 
female. ‘The lowness of the terms of residence,—only 8s. 6d. 
per week, except where a single room is required, when it is 
10s. 6d.,—renders it necessary to seek the co-operation of the 
benevolent. There is a debt of £116. It was founded by 
Miss Winter in 1842, and has given a temporary residence to 
above two hundred governesses since its foundation ; forty-nine 
in the year ending October, 1844; and fresh applicants continue 
to appear. We gladly give admission to the following appeal 
from Miss Welch, the successor of Miss Winter. 

Wiiuiam anp Mary Howir7t, 
Fellow-workers in the Regenerating Path of Life! 

Ihave just read these lines from your Journal: “ Let the 
humblest open his heart to us, if he think he has but a mite to 
cast into the great treasury of human blessing.” J have a mite, 
which may be increased a thousand-fold by a word from you. 
In the love-thy-neighbour principle I have come forth as a 
missionary to governesses, and have placed myself at the head 
of the temporary residence for these, my much-tried sisters, 
founded four years ago by the devoted Helen Winter, who, two 
months since, joined the ranks of the perfected in the kingdom 
of our Father. 

This home for governesses has often been the acknowledged 
instrument -of their bodily and spiritual good ; and, instead of 
spending their hard-earned savings in a sad and comfortless 
lodging, with solitude for their sister, and disappointment for 
their daily portion, they are here received as into a family, on 
the lowest possible terms, and treated with all the kindness 
and affection that proceeds from Christian hearts. Here they 
are aided, counselled, and led on in their several departments in 
life; and in the situations gained, when troubles arise, here 
they return to taste again the comforts and the sympathy of a 
home; and noclass of beings more require one. The very cul- 
tivation of their minds, the tender remembrances of their child- 
hood, the unforeseen circumstances that in a moment hurl them 
from the lap of ease into the cold and unfeeling hands of a 
money-getting world: these all make the residence equal in 
importance to the brightest institutions in our country, and call 
on all who aid the cause of humanity to give us a helping hand. 
We are working for nothing but the love of Christ and the good 
of our fellow-creatures. We give our lives away, amply repaid 
if by our exertions one tear is wiped away, one sob is heaved the 
less; if the weak become strengthened, the desolate comforted, 
and the despairing cheered, and helped on the way. Give us, 
then, a helping hand. Give us a place in your Journal. We 
have a debt to remove, expenses to meet, and various trials that 
impede our progress. William and Mary Howitt, help us! 

four fellow-worker in every good cause, 
C. J. Wrxcn. 
[It would give us great pleasure to receive the names of any 
persons desirous of aiding this valuable institution —Ebs, ] 
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Tyne Polytechnic Society.—This Society now numbers two 
hundred: members, and is every week, we hear, increasing. In 
_ connexion with it is a good news-room, supplied with most of 

the liberal papers and journals, French as well as English. 

Abolition of Capital Punishment.— Henry Vincent and 
Charles Gilpin- have lately made a tour in the MipLanp 
Countigs, for the promotion of this object, and have met 
with a very cordial and_ satisfactory reception in several 
towns. The Mecting in the New Hall, Leiczsrer, at which 
the mayor presided, is described inthe Leicestershire Mercury 
as the most numerous and influential held there, on any occasion, 
for some time past.: The thrilling narratives and appeals of the 
speakers were followed up by the organization of a Society, to 
co-operate with that formed in Lonpon, for the abolition of 
the punishment of death. We understand that several meetings, 
to forward the same object, have been held in and around 
Lonpon. 

Capital Punishments—English Judges, Recorders, §c.,. and 
sanguinary Moses.—Sir,—As the Judges, Recorders, Magistrates, 
and others, (who ought, from their positions in society, to be 
the leaders of the popular mind; instead of drag-chains and 
hindrances,) seem desirous of frequently quoting Moses, for the 
purpose of giving pungency to their remarks on the “eye for an 
eye” principle of action, instead of the milder and more philan- 
thropic system of Him who “ came not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them :” it has occurred to me that a little tablet of 
texts, to keep in their note books, would enable the above-named 
functionaries to appear with greater sACREDNESS in their 
summing up, as they might rattle through a string of texts, 
especially as so many of such persons seem to wish the gibbet, 
the halter, and other pretty Christian toys of the kind, to have 
a wider range and a more active exercise. 

Capital offences according to Moses :— 

Murder - - - - - Exod. xxi. 12 

Kidnapping - - - - 

Eating leavened bread during the Passover - 

Suffering an unruly ox to be at liberty, if he 

kill; the ox also to be stoned = - - 

Witchcraft - - - - 

Idolatry -, - - - - 

Oppression of widow and fatherless - 

Compounding holy ointment, or putting it on 

any stranger = - - - . 

Violation of the Sabbath - 5 4 

Smiting of father or mother - - 

Eating the flesh of the sacrifice of peace-offer- 

ings with wncléanness_— - - - Levit. vii. 2 

Eating the fat of offered beasts - - 

Eating any manner of blood - 

Offering children to Moloch - 

Eating a sacrifice of peace-offering - 

Screening the idolater - - 

Going after familiar spirits and wizards 

Adultery’ - ‘en - - 

Blasphemy - * - - - 
Stranger coming nigh the tabernacle 
Coming nigh the priest’s office - 
Usurping the sacerdotal functions - 
Forbearing to keep passover, if not journey- 


” ” 


XXi. 


ing‘ -- - - - - 
Presumption, or despising the word of the 

Lord’ - - - - 
Defiling the sanctuary of the Lord - _ 
False pretensions to the character of a Divine 

messenger - - - - Deut. xii. 5 
Opposition to the decrecsof the highest judi- E 

cial authority —- - - - ° 5) xviii. 12, 

Unchastity - a 5 - - 4, xxii. 13. 

Such are some of the offences (I have not given all) pro- 
nounced capital in the Mosaic code. With what completeness 
does the dark catalogue lay bare the absurdity of taking that 
code as a guide to modern legislation ! 

Let all who attempt to justify the punishment of death for 
murder, by ap to the Old Testament, advocate, for consis- 
tency’s sake, the same punishment on him “ who gathers sticks 
on the Sabbath-day.” But surely, it would be more seemly in 
Christians to take as their guide, in law and morals, the words 
of Him who abrogated the old law of retaliation, and taught us 
to “love our enemies,” and whose inspired follower instructed 
us how to carry out that principle, by overcoming evil with 
good, I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A CHrIsTIAN. 


xix. 13, 
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New Meeting Street Instruction Society, Birmingham—On | 
the 1st of February the first anniversary of this Institution 
was held, R. Martineau, Esq., the Mayor, in the chair. 

The report of the Sec-etary, which appeared to give great | 
satisfaction, stated, ‘that there were about 130 members in the |] 
Society ; that in the preceding year ten lectures had been de- 
livered ; that classes had been formed for instruction in reading, | 
writing, arithmetic, history, geography, grammar, geometry, | 
mensuration, Euclid, algebra, natural philosophy, composition, 
&e., anda , open once a-week, for discussion ; that the library, 
which at first consisted of little more'than 100, had increased | 
to more than 800 volumes; and thatthe principal periodicals | 
and newspapers were taken. The charge for admittance to the | 
lectures, reading-room and library is one penny per week, and | 
an extra penny for the classes. The institution is- open to-all, | 
being perfectly unsectarian, H. Kirsy. 


Publications of the Isle of Man, and of the Channel Islands — 
We were not till recently aware of the extent to which the | 
privilege of these islands, of circulating printed publications, | 
unstamped and postage free, throughout the kingdom, was used _ 
for public benefit. Besides 7e People’s Press andthe Herald of | 
Redemption mentioned last week, in Jersey, is published a most | 
valuable; Zeetotal Essayist, or. Monthly Temperance Standard, | 
which is sold also by Mr. Brittain, Paternoster Row, full of | 
interesting matter.” In the Isle of Man, at Douglas, 1s likewise | 
published a Church of England Journal, which appears chiefly | 
devoted to the ‘advocacy of the Working Clergy, a class of men | 
who need advocacy, and deserve it as much as any body of men | 
in the community. It is a lamentable circumstance that, after 
the country has so richly, so enormously richly endowed the | 
State Church, the drones should luxuriate in this wealth, and | 
the actual workers starve on wretched stipends. We wish every | 
success to the labour of rectifying this great andcrying evil. The 
Herald of Redemption, in its second number, has an admirable | 
article on the Morals of Trade, and a good report of the foirée 
of the Redemption Society at Leeds. fae 


To our CoRRESPONDENTS.—We must request the kind 
patience of. our kind friends, known and unknown, as regards 
their contributions. °'The only difficult part of our management 
is how to deal with the abundant and over-abundant. supply of 
material sent in. , Much of this is of a high order, but its very 
amount creates an impossibility of including, one-tenth of it. 
All that we can do is to select, as impartially as possible, what 
seems most suited to our pages. Our friends may judge of our 
perplexity when, besides articles from regularly engaged contri- 
butors, we have already about 200 poems, and a proportionate | 
mass of prose articles. To embrace all that we .possibly can, | 
we print at the back’ of our illustrations, ,and shall, in future, 
waste as little space as possible by announcements, ete. For all | 
such evidences of goodwill, as here noticed, our best thanks ! 
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